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of General Electric Research 
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Industrial research be- 
gan in 1900 in G-E lab- 
oratory set up in barn 
behind home of Charles 
P. Steinmetz. 


When the General Electric Research Laboratory was 
established in 1900, it was the first industrial laboratory 
devoted to fundamental research. 

At that time E. W. Rice, Jr., then vice president of Gen- 

eral Electric, said: 
{lthough our engineers have always been liberally supplied 
with every facility for the development of new and original 
designs and improvements of existing standards, it has been 
deemed wise during the past year to establish a laboratory to be 
devoted exclusivery to original research. It is hoped by this means 
that many projftiable fields may be discovered. 

Many profitable fields were discovered—profitable not only for 
General Electric but also for industry, the American public, and 
the world. 


A half century ago the industrial experimental laboratory was 
itself an experiment. This month it begins its second half century 
with the dedication of a new building, greatly augmenting the 
facilities it offers to the advancement of man’s knowledge. 
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WESTHILL FARMS’ 


Lie 
New York State’s 
CHICKEN-OF-TOMORROW 
oe} bist 





New York, 


New Hampshires. 


FIRST PRIZE to the entry of George Enderly, Manager 
of Westhill Farms, Inc. Mr. Enderly is a strong booster 
of the Beacon Feeding Program for breeders and 
growing young stock. He knows from experience that 
where smooth feathering, rapid growth, uniform flesh- 
ing and good color are at a premium, Beacon Complete 
Starter and Beacon Broiler Feed do an outstanding job. 


For the past 3 years Westhill’s Chicken-of-Tomorrow 
entries have been grown on the Beacon Broiler Feed- 
ing Program. During those years, these entries have 
finished second once (1948), and first twice (1949, 
50). That’s what years of Beacon research and pains- 
taking large scale tests can do for Beacon feeders. 


REACH forthe * * * STARS 
at your 


BEACON DEALER'S 


On Sale in Northeastern States 


Ceorge Enderly, manager of Westhill Farms, Camillus, 
with one of his winning Vantress Cross 
Broilers. This farm is well-known for its R.O.P. 

























work with 


Says Mr. Enderly, “In our breeding work, we are try- 
ing to develop a female that will cross with meat-type 
males and produce enough eggs to make it profitable. 
With work of this type, feeding rations of the highest 
quality and uniformity are essential.” 


4 of first 10 JUNIOR WINNERS also BEACON FED 


Ist prize to the entries of Beacon Feeder Roy Curtiss 111, Delmar, N.Y. 
2nd prize to the entries of Beacon Feeder Jack Steele, Syracuse, N.Y.* 
8th prize to the entries of Beacon Feeder Nicholas Palladino, Jamesville, N.Y.* 
9th prize to the entries of Beacon Feeder Willard Schwarting, Syracuse, W.Y.* 


*Westhill Farms birds 





Milling Co., Inc., Cayuga, 











8. Bailey Auditorium. 


The State Colleges at Cormell 
Welcome YOU 


Part of the agricultural campus, and other nearby buildings 


1. Stone Hall. 2. Roberts Hall. 3. East Roberts. 4. Plant Science. 5. Warren Hall. 6. Caldwell Hall. 
9. Savage Hall. 10. Baker Laboratory. 11. Newman Laboratory of Nuclear Studies. 12. 
Rensselaer Hall, College of Home Economics. 


Coane University was founded on the Land Grant Act 

of 1862, the main objective of which was “to promote the 
liberal and practical education of the industrial classes in 
the several pursuits and professions in life.” As a part of this 
great university the State Colleges, Schools and Experiment 
Stations, prominently pictured in the above aerial view, 
were established to serve the people of New York through 
teaching, research, and extension. The four State Colleges 
and Schools at Cornell, units of the State University of New 
York, are the College of Agriculture, the College of Home 
Economics, the Veterinary College, and the School of In- 
dustrial and Labor Relations. The Stations are the Cornell 
University Agricultural Experiment Station, at Ithaca and 
the New York State Agricultural Experiment Station, at 
Geneva. 





7. Comstock Hall. 
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Talking Back 


Letters-To-The-Editor 





This, dear readers, is the letters- 
to-the-editor column. Yes, here’s 
your chance to break into print. 
Here’s your chance to get your opin- 


ions of the COUNTRYMAN—and 


other less 
your chest. 

We hope this column fills a de- 
mand which seems to exist on the 
Upper Campus. Many of you have 
ideas for improvement of our way 
of lite on the campus: about the 
way courses are run, about the way 
various organizations are run, and 
perhaps most important to_ us, 
about how the COUNTRYMAN is 
run. And of course, you may have 
ideas about affairs outside the cam- 
pus: in the state, the country, and 
the world. 

Often, though, it’s difficult to get 
your ideas expressed where they’ll 
do some good. The average person 
may lave just a limited circle of 
friends with whom to talk. We 
hope, then, that this column will 
serve that purpose. After all, 
(ahem) a lot of people read the 
COUNTRYMAN. 

Actually, it takes a bit of cour- 
age to put a column such as this in 
a magazine. We never know when 
some person, extraordinarily gifted 
with an acid tongue, and an equally 
acid pen, will proceed to tell us in 
no uncertain terms that we are no 
good at all. After we print such a 
ietter, and of course we will print 
it, we must then remain in a state 
of bated breath, waiting for our 
mitions of loyal readers to bom- 
bard us with letters defending us 
and praising us to the skies. 

That is where the courage comes 
in. After all, suppose that scoun- 
drel’s letter goes unchallenged. Sup- 
pose we don’t have millions of loyal 
readers. The thought is chilling. 

Anyway, readers, the column is 
yours to do with as you will. We 
will print your letters and we hope 
there will be many of them. 


important things—off 






























































































YOU SST CANT BEAT CLF HYEIMOS 


It’s Time to Order 1951 Seed Corn 


IGHT ABOUT this time of year, 
RR wien corn has completed its growth 
and reached maturity, is the one time 
during the season when a good compari- 
son can be made. Does your 1950 crop 
meet your expectations—will there be 
planty of good green fodder—will the en- 
silage be just chuck full of grain—is it 
standing up well so that harvesting will 
be easy? 

While all these things can be observed 
and are fresh in mind, it is a good plan 
to make a selection of seed for the 1951 
crop. 


Early Order System Means 


More Efficient Service 
When farmers tell G.L.F. what kind 


and approximately how much _ hybrid 
seed corn they want next spring it takes 


Use G.L.F. 


a lot of guess work out of buying seed. 
‘This information in the fall of the year, 
plus the fact that the seed is moved 
through the already established G.L.F. 
service agencies, makes it possible for 
farmers to save thousands of dollars on 
their G.L.F. Hybrid Seed Corn. 


Select a Corn to Fit Your Farm 


The G.L.F. Hybrid Seed Corn chart 
showing all the varieties adapted to the 
growing conditions in your area is now on 
display at your G.L.F. service agency. 
Your Agent-Buyer or Store Manager is 
taking orders all during September. Now 
—during corn harvesting season—is the 
time to place your order for 1951. 


Cooperative G.L.F. Exchange, Inc. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Hybrids... 
There’s No Better Corn at Any Price 
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Going 


To College 
“60 Odd Years Ago 
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by Jared van Wagenen, Jr. 


The COUNTRYMAN is_ indeed 
privileged to present to its fresh- 
men (and other) readers the fol- 
lowing delightful reminiscence by 
Jared van Wagenen, Jr., of his 
days as a Cornell freshman a few 
years ago—1887. It was originally 
given as a radio broadcast over 
WGY in Schenectady last June 30. 

We hope this article will provide 
a smile and a bit of strength to 
those readers suffering somewhat 
from that freshman occupational 
malady—homesickness. 

Mr. van Wagenen, the micro- 
phone is yours. 

Good Friends of the WGY Forum: 

For once in my life I feel that I 
have a topic particularly suited to 
this fairly precise date. I say this 
because just this very week, all 
over this State of New York and 
further afield, tens of thousands— 
yes, in the country as a whole-hun- 
dreds of thousands of self-conscious 
boys and starry-eyed girls are bid- 
ding good-bye to high school and 
for the first time in their lives wear- 
ing the gown and mortar board 
with tassel which have so long been 
recognized as the scholar’s badge 
and privilege. I think it is a good 
sign of the times that many thou- 
sands of these—a larger number of 
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them than in any previous period 
in the history of the world—are 
very happily looking forward to 
four golden years of college so that 
graduation from high school is just 
a way station on the road. Instead 
of meaning that formal education 
is finished, it really means that it 
is just well begun. 


Special Audience 


So, tonight, if I were able to 
select my audience, which | cannot, 
I would address myself to you 
happy young folks who, come Sep- 
tember, will for the first time walk 
beneath the elms and beside the 
ivied walls of your universities. | 
hope that at least a few of you are 
doing me the great honor of listen- 
ing, for, what now seems to me a 
long time ago, I once went over the 
same road. I would like to give you 
greeting and well wishing. I shy 
away from the idea of really giving 
advice because in the first place I 
feel pretty confident you will not 
even pretend to take it and in the 
second place I may very easily be 
wrong. 

On the twenty-second day of 
next September—you see I cannot 
forget the date—it will be sixty- 
three years since, having left my na- 
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tive plow and the farm where I was 
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born, I went to Ithaca to become 
a freshman in what was then not 
the New York State College of 
Agriculture but the department of 
agriculture in Cornell University. 
It is a great occasion when a farm 
boy breaks away from a very shel- 
tered home and the events of that 
day are forever photographed on 
the pages of memory. It was a 
damp and dripping late afternoon 
with the mist hanging over the 
town and lake, when from the van- 
tage point of a D.L. and W. rail- 
road train on the switchback on 
South Hill, I first saw the long 
straight streets of the little city in 
the valley and the grey stone build- 
ings of Cornell. I suppose it is true 
that the present generation of fresh- 
men are traveled enough and sophis- 
ticated enough so that they will 
never be able to have both the 
sense of bewilderment and the thrill 
which I experienced. There really 
are certain advantages in being a 
very fresh freshman. 


Roosting Place 

Every freshman must have some 
sort of place to roost and propelled 
more or less by the wings of chance, 
I found a place at 14 Linn Street. 
There I spent two underclassman 
years and knew more lightheaded, 
untroubled laughter and _ foolish 
talk, together with, I hope, a cer- 
tain measure of high resolve, than 
by any possibility I can ever know 
again. Commonly, when I am in 
Ithaca, I pass by the old house and 
always I remember it. 

: (Continued on page 22) 




































Sterility-- 


The Dairyman’s Nightmare 


by Margot Pringle ‘53 


At the opening of school a year 
ago, a couple of freshman ag stu- 
dents touring the university barns 
for the first time were both inter- 
ested and puzzled by what they 
found on the second floor of one of 
the dairy buildings. A number of 
Holstein heifers of all ages were 
stabled in small individual box 
stalls, each bearing a sign with the 
designation “Normal”, “Subnor- 
mal”, or “Supernormal”. Upon in- 
quiry, the students found that the 
heifers were taking part in a long- 
range experiment sponsored by Cor- 
nell to determine the effect of nu- 
trition on one of the most serious 
conditions affecting dairy cattle 
today—that of sterility. 


Lost Dollars 

Few farmers who rely on dairy 
cattle as a source of income have 
not experienced annoyance and loss 
of time and money because one or 
more of their cows refused to get 
in calf, thereby delaying pregnancy 
and the ensuing lactation period 
many precious months. Added up 
on a nation-wide basis, the milk 
which never gets produced each year 
owing to reproductive inefficiency 
reaches a staggering total. It has 
been estimated that dairymen of the 
United States lose one quarter of a 
billion dollars each year because of 
this phenomenon. It cannot be over- 
emphasized that sterility is a prob- 
lem of the greatest importance. 
What are some of its causes and 
what is known at present about 
methods of control ? 

Sterility, in dairy cattle as in 
other species, is a condition with 
any number of causes. Like fever, 
it is a symptom rather than a dis- 
ease—and like fever, it cannot be 
cured until its specific cause is de- 
termined. 

Shy breeders may be roughly 
classed into four main categories: 

1. Those with structural or func- 
tional reproductive difficulties, 
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2. Those influenced by genetics, 
or inherited factors, 

3. Those affected by malnutrition 
as a result of feed deficiencies, and 

4. Those infected with one of 
the diseases which interferes with 
the normal functioning of the re- 
productive system. 


Twin Headaches 


A familiar example of a struc- 
tural difficulty is seen in the free- 
martin, a female calf born twin to 
a bull. Almost always the heifer 
is sterile, probably because her sex- 
uel development as an embryo was 
arrested by the presence of male 
hormones produced by her brother. 
Examples of functional trouble are 
those cows in which the reproduc- 
tive cycle stalls at some point. Such 
cases are the chronic bullers who 
are always in heat due to the re- 
tention of cysts on the ovaries, 
which cause heat, and at the other 
extreme, the cows who never come 
in heat at all—owing to a persis- 
tent corpus luteum or “yellow 
body” on one of the ovaries. This 
prevents heat until it is reabsorbed 
by the blood. 


Relatively little is known about 





























































the role played by genetics, except 
that certain structural defects may 
be inherited and occasional lethal 
factors may crop up which make 
it impossible for the young to sur- 
vive. 

Nutrition affects the condition 
of the animal as a whole. Under- 
fed, poorly grown stock are bad 
bets for breeding efficiency, since 
the reproductive system must com- 
pete with the rest of the body for 
the hmited supply of available nu- 
trients. Also, malnutrition may re- 
sult in a general run-down condi- 
tion that leaves the way open for 
the final factor—disease. 

Three main diseases are now 
known to affect reproduction di- 
rectly. Bang’s disease, or brucel- 
losis, which spreads to humans as 
undulent fever, causes abortion. 
Vibrio fetus also causes abortion, 
when the embryo is about five 
months old. Trichomoniasis is a 
vaginal disease transmitted from 
bul! to cow causing early abortion, 
which sometimes leaves decaying 
material in the uterus resulting in 
irreparable damage to the repro- 
ductive tract. 


No Panacea 


It is obvious that with such an 
impressive array of possible causes, 
sterility cannot be abolished by 
any one all purpose method. A cor- 
rect diagnosis of the trouble is hard 
enough to achieve and after the 
vet has decided just what is wrong 
with a cow, chances are that he 
is virtually on his own when it 
comes to treating her. Although 





Frisbie 


This trailer is used by the department of animal husbandry as a mobile 
laboratory for on-the-spot testing and experimenting. 
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This is the trichomonad, 
the organism responsible 
for trichomoniasis. 





certain sterility causes have tried 
and true remedies, many more are 
in the unknown category. 
Articles and reports in the scien- 
tific journals stress again and again 
this lack of knowledge and the lack 
of a basic background of system- 
atic research. The problem is a 
tough one to tackle. One obstacle 
is the amazing complexity of the 
reproductive tract itself. One re- 
searcher has commented in despair 
that the hormone system of a cow 
is subjected to more checks and 
balances than the federal govern- 
ment. Often new experimental 
methods must be invented before 
work can proceed, An even greater 
handicap is the great time and ex- 
pense involved in the long range 
experiments which must be under- 
taken with entire herds of cattle. 


Work In Progress 

Although the ideal way to at- 
tack the complex problem would 
be from a centralized national re- 
search center, this must wait until 
more funds are available. When 
Congress passed the Flanagan- 
Hope Research and Marketing Act 
in 1946, a means was provided for 
regional research. In the northeast- 
ern section of the country, various 
experiment stations at work on the 
probiem have been brought into 
closer cooperation by the formation 
of a technical advisory commit- 
tee. This committee includes a 
representative from each state and 


(Continued on page 27) 
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A Tribute 


To H. E. Babcock 


by William I. Myers 
Dean of the College of Agriculture 


The death of H. E. Babcock is 
not only a personal loss, but it re- 
moves from the ranks of agricul- 
ture one of the soundest and most 
progressive leaders of the twentieth 
century. 

“Ed” Babcock had the rare quali- 
ties of vision, combined with the 
energy, enthusiasm, and leadership, 
to put his ideas into effect. His in- 
fluence on American agriculture 
will be felt for years to come, but 
he lived to see many of his ideas, 
considered revolutionary at first, 
commonly accepted. 


Research and Education 


Agricultural research and educa- 
tion were always close to his heart. 
For most of his mature life he was 
actively associated with Cornell 
University. First as a county agri- 
cultural agent and finally as state 
leader of county agricultural agents 
he did much to shape the pattern of 
agricultural extension work in New 
York State. Following two years of 
farming he was called back to Cor- 
nell by the late Dr. G. F. Warren to 
teach the first courses in marketing 
and cooperative marketing offered 
by the College of Agriculture. In 
1922 he left the University to man- 
age the G.L.F., a small farmers’ 
cooperative which he had helped to 
found two years before. Both the 
success and the growth of the 
G.L.F. under his leadership are well 
known, as is his work with other 
farm organizations in this State 
and throughout the nation. 


Election To Board 


Mr Babcock’s next intimate as- 
sociation with Cornell was his elec- 
tion to the Board of Trustees in 
1930. In 1940 he became chairman 
of the Board, a position he held 
until 1948, and after that he con- 
tinued as a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Board. Dur- 
ing this critical period, his wise 


counsel and sympathetic leadership 
were invaluable to the University 
and particularly to the State Col- 
leges with whose operations and 
problems he was intimately fam- 
iliar. 

Mr. Babcock was equally at 
home with the cross-roads farmer, 
captains of industry, and govern- 
ment leaders. His advice and guid- 
ance were sought by all. His pri- 
mary interests, however, were the 
happiness and prosperity of the 
farm family, particularly in the 
Northeast, and the improvement of 
the standard of living of all Ameri- 
cans through the assurance of a bet- 
ter diet. In carrying out these ideas, 
he was responsible in 1941 while 
chairman of the Board of Trustees 
for the organization of the School 
of Nutrition—the first of its kind 
in the world. It is a formula for 
teamwork between the various col- 
leges and divisions of the Univer- 
sity and the people who produce 
and market food. 


To His Memory 

Many achievements will live as 
lasting monuments to Mr. Bab- 
cock’s memory. The greatest per- 
haps will be the large number of 
men and women with whom he 
worked and whom he trained and 
inspired to carry out his many con- 
cepts of agricultural needs and to 
continue the many projects which 
he so ably started. 


Now Hear This 

Now is the time for all aspiring 
journalists, business men, and pho- 
tographers to start their journey to 
fame and fortune. How? Simple. 
Just come up to the COUNTRY- 
MAN office, Room 490, Roberts 
Hall, and enter the competition for 
the staff. Any student of the Col- 
leges of Agriculture and Home 
Economics, regular or special, is 


eligible, a 
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Westward Ho! 






Let’s take a trip to the far-flung plains of the Middle West, 
as our roving reporter leads us through his adventures in the 


great wheat harvest—with a little time off for sightseeing. 


The following article is made up 
of excerpts from two letters to the 
COUNTRYMAN from its roving as- 
sociate editor, Conrad Oliven. Con- 
rad spent his summer vacation fol- 
lowing the wheat harvest from 
Okiahoma northward. Here’s what 
he wrote: 


Dear Ed, 


Long time no hear, but I’ve been 
pretty much on the go since I last 
saw you. That is, until last week 
when I moved into Gurley, Ne- 
braska. The rain moved in at the 
same time. 

There is nothing I like to mention 
less than the weather in a letter, 
but out here everyone lives the 
weather — eats, talks, sleeps, and 
even dreams about it. The rain is 
giving me a chance to catch up on 
my correspondence. 

Here’s my progress: 

I began the harvest in Enid, 
Okahoma with a custom combine 
outfit. I had a job as a truck driver, 
driving a two-ton truck from the 
field to the elevator in town. Before 
long, however, I realized the many 
drawbacks in working with a com- 
bine crew—dirty competition, un- 
just hours, and extreme restless- 
ness... 

Most of the farms in southern 
Kansas are tenant operated. The 
owner may be hundreds of miles off 
in a city apartment writing the 
farmer at what time to plant the 
wheat, how much to plant and 
when to sell it. I have noticed the 
result of this system—erosion, in 
capital letters. Every acre is put in- 
to wheat. Even buildings have been 
torn down to make room... 

In Scott City, Kansas, I knew I 
had caught up with the harvest by 
the sight of hundreds of combines 
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lining the streets, waiting for as- 
signments. 

The wheat was ready to go, but 
it rained that night. The next day 
all the farmers were in town (later 
1 learned that most of the farmers 
lived in town anyway ) getting hair- 
cuts or just lining the streets to 
talk about the harvest. . . 


I drove out to various farms. The 
farmers didn’t need any help then 
but they all directed me to one 
particular ranch. Three’ men, 
dressed like cowboys, were feeding 
calves when I arrived. One young 
fellow told me he wouldn’t be ready 
to cut for a few days but he had a 
lot of work if I wanted to stay. I 
did, for sixteen days... 

Half the land was in summer fal- 
low and the weeds had to be kept 
down and the ground broken up. I 
spring-toothed, twenty feet at a 
time. I “one-wayed” sixteen feet at 
a clip. I'll try to describe a “one- 
way” because I’ve never seen one 
in the East. It is used instead of 
plowing; a number of curved discs 
are set at an angle to the direction 
of travel. This arrangement turns 
the earth just as in plowing. You 
can only make left hand turns with 
a one-way. I found that out the 
hard way, getting cornered along 
a fence. Thereafter I always carried 
a chain, just in case. 


A Little Dew 


One morning I went out to culti- 
vate a patch of maize in one corner 
of the farm. I had to cross a dry 
creek bed. To my surprise, the 
“dry” creek bed, eighteen feet deep, 
was ready to flood the countryside. 
It had rained in the Colorado 
mountains and the water and mud 
were rapidly flowing downstream. 
That morning a neighboring farmer 
caught six catfish in his driveway. 


A few days later the bed was dry 
a 

Scott City claimed more Cadil- 
lacs per capita than any other town 
in the country. A few farmers 
owned twenty or thirty sections of 
land, having acquired them during 
the “Dirty Thirties.” Speaking of 
dust storms, the Great Plains’ news- 
papers are very resentful of the 
swivel chair experts in Washing- 
ton predicting another “Dust 
Bowl.” I have seen dust blow the 
day following a rain, which I had 
imagined to be impossible. In the 
distance it looks like a huge prairie 
fire. The wind gets pretty rugged 
here at times... 


Frontiers 


Frontier Days in Cheyenne, Wy- 
oming were coming to a close when 
I finished in Nebraska, so I took 





The author used this outdoor shower on 
the Lloyd Pike farm in Argonia, Kansas. 
A simple rule to follow: fill the barrel in 
the morning, warm shower in the evening; 
forget to fill it, cold shower. 
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the weekend off and headed west. 
I was in Cheyenne only on the last 
evening of the big celebration. The 
impression I got was that Frontier 
Days is a good yearly excuse to get 
drunk. But I only saw the last eve- 
ning of it; I’ve been told they put 
on an excellent rodeo. That same 
evening I went on to Laramie and 
visited the University of Wyoming. 

The next day | again headed east, 
back to Nebraska. I traveled 
through cattle country, wide open 
range for mile after endless mile. 
I had always been interested in 
raising cattle, had even made some 
plans for working on a ranch for 
a while. That dry, desolate country 
made me think twice however. 
Back in Alliance, Nebraska, I start- 
ed looking around for work. But 
the previous week it had hailed in 
the area—the whole county was 
eighty per cent hailed out. The 
fields were a pitiful sight; so were 
the farmers. No one was doing any 
hiring; everyone seemed downcast, 
even the townspeople. 


Wait Till Next Year 


I talked with various farmers but 
always had a strange feeling of be- 
ing unwelcome. Not that I was, but 
they certainly were not in good 
spirits. I said little, hoped they'd 
make up for it next year, and 
moved on. The people have faith 
however. As one old timer expressed 
it, “This is great country for look- 
ing forward to next year. That’s 
all we can do in a bad year”... 

The Black Hills of South Dakota 
were not far out of my way and 
I decided to turn tourist for a few 
days. These hills (they’re really 
mountains) are a huge oasis in the 
middle of the plains. Very fabulous 
and scenic country. I took some 
pictures of the buffalo herds in Cus- 
ter State Park, saw Mount Rush- 
more Memorial, visited Lead, a gold 
mining town, and Deadwood, South 
Dakota. I arrived in Deadwood a 
few days before the “Days of ’76.” 
That’s a big celebration every year 
to commemorate the discovery of 
gold by Custer’s expedition. Wild 
Bill Hickok was shot there His 
grave is a big tourist attraction. 

Also buried in the Deadwood 
cemetery are such fabulous charac- 
ters as Calamity Jane, Preacher 
Smith Wesson, Potato Creek John- 
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nie, and scores of others who never 
lived to be twenty-five or thirty. 

During the celebration, the town 
goes wild for three days, twenty- 
four hours a day, with rodeos and 
plenty of booze. Native Sioux In- 
dians, dressed in festive costumes, 
add to the local color. I saw one 
old fellow come in from the moun- 
tains, riding in a wagon, a stoic 
squaw in the back, and a saddle 
horse trailing behind, a rifle strap- 
ped to the saddle—the kind of stuff 
you see in the movies. 


Chiseler, Huh? 

I was ahead of the harvest in 
Rapid City, South Dakota and was 
told to go to the eastern part of the 
state where the harvest would be in 
full swing. After I crossed the Mis- 
souri River at Pierre, I inquired for 
work. At Blunt (population about 
200) I got a job “chiseling” with a 
caterpillar tractor. Here the ground 
is chiseled instead of plowed. A 
chisel is just a cultivator, the chisels 
being set as deep as the tractor can 
pull them. Chiseling lets the straw 
protrude to catch snow in the win- 
ter. This provides about the only 
moisture. 

Spring wheat is planted here. It 
seldom ripens in time so the grain 
is swathed, that is, cut and win- 
drowed in one operation. When dry 
it is combined with a pick-up at- 
tachment as on a baler. This par- 
ticular farmer also farmed in Okla- 
homa, flew back and forth to keep 
track of both places. 

A note about the drinking water 
in the area. It’s artesian water, 


flows freely from a depth of one to 
two thousand feet but—the stuff is 
luke warm and tastes like . . . well, 
it’s hard to describe the taste, but 
if you take two well rotted eggs, 
dilute same with a glass of Alka- 
Seltzer, you might have a similar- 
ity after you heat it enough to dis- 
solve the mixture. The stuff woud 
be hard to analyze in a chem lab— 
be a dandy for a qual final. It kills 
weeds but cattle drink it and man 
took the hint because there’s noth- 
ing else to drink. The coffee from 
this water is a slimy green color. 
Have I said enough? 

I went further east and noticed 
a more diversified type of agricul- 
ture. I was really out of the great 
wheat belt. A good deal of oats, 
rye, barley, and flax were grown 
there. Most of the grain was being 
swathed. Some was cut with a 
binder and shocked, later to be 
threshed. The farmers with com- 
bines did not need any extra help 
because, I believe of the more di- 
versified farming. They did not 
plant all their acreage in one crop 
or they had steady help. Quite a 
few dairies sprang up the further 
I went... 

The trip was really worth while. 
The experience was invaluable. I 
don’t believe I could have learned 
as much on any one farm, let alone 
seen the country. I made many 
good friends and got a lot out of 
the whole deal; I only hope I also 
get four points of farm practice 
credit. 

As ever, 
Conrad 





The rock Conrad is sitting on is a memorial near Scott City, Kansas, for the 
last army officer killed by Indians. 


Poultry’s 


‘Man of Th 
Jimmy Rice 


e Century 





Father of the three and a half 
billion dollar poultry industry, first 
professor of poultry husbandry in 
the United States, organizer of 
the first college poultry depart- 
ment—the list of Jimmy Rice’s 
firsts would fill the Poultry Tri- 
bune. But what about the life and 
character of this man, who even in 
retirement is one of agriculture’s 
most active and beloved personali- 
ties. 

James E. Rice was born on 
March 12, 1865 of a farm family. 
His parents and foster parents died 
before he was fifteen, so he early 
developed the initiative and per- 
severance which characterize his 
whole life. 

Rice entered Cornell in 1886, and 
as an undergraduate wrote for 
agricultural journals and carried on 
the first poultry feeding experi- 
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ments in an American college. Af- 
ter graduation, Rice stayed at the 
University an extra year to teach 
the first poultry husbandry course 
to be given in America. 

Later, after eleven years of farm- 
ing and Farmers’ Institute work, 
Rice was recalled to Cornell as 
professor of poultry husbandry, the 
first such position in America. 

But Jimmy Rice was more than 
a teacher—to the infant poultry 
industry, he brought the zeal of a 
crusader. First he began experi- 
mental work for improving egg pro- 
duction; then he applied himself to 
developing bigger and better mar- 
kets. With better markets, he real- 
ized, more chicks were needed and 
he began studying artificial incuba- 
tion, a practice practically unknown 
at that time. More birds meant 
more feed was needed, and again 





























































by Herb Angell ‘50 


Rice led the way. Realizing that im- 
provements had to be brought to 
the farmers’ attention if they were 
to be of any value, Rice became a 
staunch supporter of the exten- 
sion program. 

Jimmy Rice has been away from 
Cornell for many years, but mem- 
ories of him remain ever fresh. 
Many of these memories are made 
up of incidents in Rice’s life, sparks 
of his unforgettable character. 

For example, once in 1946 when 
he was speaking at a large banquet, 
Jimmy’s upper plate popped out of 
his mouth. With characteristic 
poise, he grabbed them in mid-air 
and replaced them, halting — his 
speech only long enough to con- 
fide triumphantly to those nearest 
him, “Ha, I caught them.” 


Strictly Amateur 
And 


story 


then there is the oft-told 
of how the “Prof” and a 
friend, playing golf in Florida, be- 
gan a round after a pro tourna- 
ment. Some of the spectators stayed 
to watch them, and Jimmy, for- 
getting all his lessons, missed the 
ball completely two or three times. 
After swinging ineffectually again 
and again, and noticing the crowd’s 
hardly restrained mirth, Jimmy 
straightened up and remarked with 
a chuckle, “My, what a difficult 
course.” 

Rice retired as a professor em- 
eritus in 1934, and is now living 
in Miami, Florida. His idea of re- 
tirement, however, scarcely agrees 
with Webster’s definition. Since 
that date he has been president of 
the Northeastern Poultry Produc- 
ers’ Congress and chairman of the 
Seventh World’s Poultry Congress, 
an exposition which drew over 
800,000 visitors from all over the 
United States and many foreign 
countries. 

Rice’s former students and as- 
sociates are now planning a special 
honor to commemorate his work— 
the James E. Rice Memorial Lib- 
rary project. This collection, which 
is to assemble all of the impor- 
tant information dealing with poul- 
try, will be placed in the new agri- 
cultural library as a lasting tribute 
to one of Cornell’s memorable per- 
sonalities. 
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Big Wheels Roll 
On The Upper Campus 


by Phil Foster ‘53 


Hey. You with the red beany. Do 
you know what a wheel is? You 
don’t, eh. Well, around here a wheel 
is someone who belongs to the Ag- 
Domecon Council. Got that. What, 
you never heard of Ag-Domecon! 
Well you and I just better have a 
heart to heart talk. 

Way back in the twenties—long 
before you were born—a bunch of 
leaders on the upper campus got 
together and decided to do some- 
thing about it. What do you mean 
“about what?” Oh, I forgot, you 
weren't even born then. 

Well you see, things were pretty 
rough in those days. The Veg- 
Crops Club wanted to have a ban- 
quet the same time the 4-H Club 
wanted to hold its regular meeting. 
Result: a conflict. Well, these wheels 
(who were the presidents of the 
different clubs) really did some- 
thing great. They co-ordinated all 
the activities on the upper campus 
so that nobody had to worry about 
which meeting to attend. Later they 
began to handle student participa- 
tion in Farm and Home Week. 

They decided to call themselves 
the Ag-Domecon Council. And 
that’s what they’ve been called ever 
since—except during World War II. 








You see, during World War II 
many campus organizations ceased 
to function and so Ag-Domecon dis- 
banded. Now don’t get the idea 
there weren’t any more wheels— 
there were. It was just harder to 
find them. In 1946 the war was 
over and things began to hum again 
on the upper campus. Somebody 
called a mass meeting and the stu- 
dents voted to install a new con- 
stitution. 

This constitution made Ag- 
Domecon a representative council. 
Now there’s one representative for 
about every hundred students and 
his term lasts one year. Yes, you'll 
get a chance to vote—next spring. 
Also there are two representatives 
each from the Freshman and 
Sophomore classes. Of course, you 
can run if you want to, but that 
won't be until next term. 

What do you mean, “What do 
they do?” Oh, I forgot, you weren’t 
here last year. If you'd been here 
you could have found out—but I 
suppose it’s not your fault that you 
were born so late. 

Well, Ag-Domecon is a service 
organization for students on the 
“upper campus. A framework of 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Ag-Domecon. Left to right, first row, Miss Mundy, advisor; Darley, vice-pres.; Halsey, 
treas.; Talmadge, pres.; Bailey, secy.; Prof. Freeman, advisor; second row, Bennett, 


Trerise, Forde, Dean, Briggs, Jacques; 


third row, Kirsch, Howe, Lamb, Irving, 


Wheeler, Plowe, Payne; fourth row, Larkin, Callahan, Derr, Miller, Welch, Stilwell, 


Burt, Barnhart. 
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New Machines 
Give Milk 


Selling milk isn’t the only job 
of the vending machines operating 
in two Cornell buildings, Roberts 
Hall and Warren Hall. 

As a part of a research project 
just initiated by the School of 
Nutrition in cooperation with the 
Colleges of Agriculture and Home 
Economics, these new machines will 
also be contributing to science. 

Dr. L. A. Maynard, head of the 
School of Nutrition and chairman 
of the project said the study is 
aimed at “increasing the consump- 
tion of milk.” This would serve 
the double purpose, he feels, by 
“making for a more prosperous and 
stable dairy industry and by im- 
proving the nutrition and health of 
the people.” 

The machines were installed to 
find out whether more milk might 
be consumed if it were available at 
more times and places at the proper 
refrigerated temperature. 

Both the jobs the machines do 
and the reaction of the customers 
will be studied. 

The milk will come from the ma- 
chines in disposable red and white 
containers displaying a picture of 
Cornell’s library tower. For the 
present the machines will be ser- 
viced by Cornell’s department of 
dairy industry. Temperature of the 
milk will be kept between thirty- 
five and forty degrees at all times. 

Success of the machines depends 
on several things, Dr. Maynard ex- 
plained. “The price must be one the 
customer will be willing to pay and 
yet will yield a profit to the owner 
of the machine.” Problems of sani- 
tation, stocking the machine, re- 
frigeration, location, and costs of 
the machine, its operation, and ser- 
vicing must also be met, he added. 


Now Hear This 


Now is the time for all aspiring 
journalists, business men, and pho- 
tographers to start their journey to 
fame and fortune. How? Simple. 
Just come up to the COUNTRY- 
MAN office, Room 490, Roberts 
Hall, and enter the competition for 
the staff. Any student of the Col- 
leges of Agriculture and Home 
Economics, regular or special, is 
eligible. 
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A New Home 
For The Bradys 


by Martha Jean Salzberg ‘51 


The students in Economics of the 
Household 310 have worked with 
many families on many manage- 
ment problems, but the project of 
the Brady’s new home is one of 
their favorites. 

The story begins in 1946, when 
the Bradys came to Ithaca from 
Texas. Having exhausted their 
money supply, they lived in a small 
shack about eight miles northwest 
of the city. The shack was uncom- 
fortable, but Mr. and Mrs. Brady 
had courage and happy plans for 
a new home to be built nearby. 


Double Duty 


Mr. Brady got a job as a clerk 
in the Ithaca Post Office, and Mrs. 
Brady worked at the Morse Chain 
Company to earn extra money for 
their future home. Both still held 
these full-time jobs when the first 
cinder block was laid on September 
2, 1949. From that date, construc- 
tion went on steadily, most of the 
work being done after hours. Mrs. 
Brady took only one vacation—an 
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eight day rest after she broke her 
arm. The hospital could keep her 
no longer. 

Mr. Brady cut all the lumber for 
the new house from a nearby wood- 
lot, Mrs. Brady mixed the mortar, 
and together they laid the cinder 
blocks. There was little food ex- 
pense, for they canned and froze 
their own chickens, calves, pigs, 
and vegetables. One pig escaped 
the freezer and was sold, the money 
being used to buy Mrs. Brady the 
new coat which she laughingly calls 
her “pig coat.” 

On December 12, 1949, just three 
months and twelve days after the 
first cinder block was laid, the 
Bradys moved into the first floor of 
the home. The fireplace was the 
only source of heat during that win- 
ter, but blankets over the second 
floor and basement stairs helped 
combat the cold. 

The EH 310 class took the Brady 
home as one of their projects a 
short time after Mrs. Brady asked 
the EH department for help in stor- 





































Standing next to the Brady’s new home 
(right is the old shack they lived in for 
three years. 
age and management. Three stu- 
dents, Anna Strangio, °51, Rita 
Kennedy, °50, and Sarah Thomas, 
51, were given the freedom of the 
house. They were told not to worry 
about sawdust and wood chips, as 
Mrs. Brady was willing to sacrifice 
a little order for permanent im- 
provements. The Bradys were al- 
ways at hand when their advice was 
necessary, but in general they let 
the girls go ahead on their own. 

Operation Shelf 

One particular project, carried 
out by Anna Strangio, was the 
panning and construction of shelves 
in the dining room closet. Anna en- 
countered many problems, espe- 
cially in filling the space require- 
ments for what Mrs. Brady wanted 
to store in the closet—everything 
from an electric stove to soft drink 
bottles! 

The winter gave the Bradys a 
chance to furnish the first floor 
rooms. Mrs. Brady papered the 
walls, while Mr. Brady made the 

(Continued on page 23) 





Anna Strangio, ’d1 (tacing camera) _is 
shown here discussing kitchen chores with 
Mrs. Brady (left) and Rita Kennedy ’50 


(standing) and Sarah Thomas ’51. 
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With The Faculty 
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Here are six of the men in charge of the running of the College of Agricul- 
ture. Left to right, Carl E. F. Guterman, director of research; Anson W. 
Gibson, director of resident instruction; William I. Myers, dean of the 
College; Lloyd R. Simons, director of extension; Ralph H. Wheeler, director 
of finance; Arthur J. Heinicke, director of the Geneva experiment station. 





Retirement for Seven 


Ag and Home Ec Profs 


Seven faculty members of the 
State Colleges of Agriculture and 
Home Economics at Cornell retired 
last June after periods of service 
that ranged as high as forty-two 
years. All are widely known in the 
state. 

COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 
Byron B. Robb 

Professor Byron B. Robb, the 
first student at Cornell to study to 
become an agricultural engineer, is 
retiring after forty-two years as a 
faculty member. When he received 
his B.S. degree in 1911, he had al- 
ready been instructing for two 
years. 

In 1913 he received his M.S. de- 
gree at Cornell, and was named an 
assistant professor; in 1919 he be- 
came professor of agricultural en- 
gineering. 

Land reclamation through open 
ditch and tile drainage has been 
Professor Robb’s main _ interest. 
During World War I he organized 
farmers and was responsible for 
getting and administering thirteen 
power ditchers to drain and reclaim 
land for increasing vegetable crop 
production in the state. 

G. Walter Tailby 

Assistant Professor G. Walter 
Tailby, a leader in dairy herd im- 
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provement work in New York State 
since 1920, was born in a farm home 
on the Cornell University farm, 
now part of the campus. 

Graduated from the College of 
Agriculture in 1906, Professor Tail- 
by was appointed superintendent 
of livestock for the college after 
serving a year and a half as a mem- 
ber of the government soil survey. 
In 1920 he became supervisor of 
the Dairy Herd Improvement As- 
sociation testers and visited all of 
them two or three times a year. 
Since 1929 he has had charge of 
DHIA supervisors. 

In 1934 Professor Tailby took 
over management of the central 
laboratory and office of the Dairy 
Record Club where records are kept 
for more than 300 dairymen. 


Ernest Van Alstine 


A member of the agronomy ex- 
tension staff since 1931, Professor 
Ernest Van Alstine has been its 
project leader the past few years. 
His major interest has been in the 
improvement of pastures, general 
soil fertility, and the promotion of 
the use of lime on the many acid 
soils throughout the state. The con- 
trol of weeds, especially by chemi- 


(Continued on page 26) 


Dr. G. C. Kent New 
Head of Plant Path; 
Replaces Massey 


At his own request, Professor 


Louis M. Massey, head of the plant 
pathology department at Cornell 
since 1922, relinquished his admini- 
strative duties in order to spend 
full time in research, primarily on 
ornamental plants, and in teaching 
graduate students. 


His successor as head of the de- 
partment is Dr. George C. Kent, 
professor of plant pathology at the 
College of Agriculture. 

Dr. Massey is recognized as a 
world authority on diseases of glad- 
ioli and roses and has had many 
articles published on his research. 
He has acted as consulting path- 
ologist of the American Rose So- 
ciety for a number of years and 
has directed its disease control cam- 
paign and research program. He 
was president of the Society in 
1940 and 1941 and received the So- 
ciety’s honorary gold medal in 


1948. 


From lowa State 

His successor as department 
head, Dr. Kent, has been a staff 
member since 1945. Previously, he 
was professor of plant pathology 
and research in botany and plant 
pathology at Iowa State College. 
From 1936 to 1945, he conducted 
research on diseases of orchard and 
nursery crops. This included three 
years as head of the pathological 
program in the peat land vege- 
table crop work in Iowa. 

A native of Keene, New Hamp- 
shire, Dr. Kent was graduated in 
1933 from Oxford University, where 
he was a Rhodes Scholar, and 
received his Ph.D. at Iowa State 
in 1936. He is considered one of the 
country’s outstanding teachers of 
plant pathology, and has published 
“Elements of Plant Pathology,” 
besides numerous technical articles 
for scientific journals. From 1943 to 
1946 he served as associate editor 
of “Phytopathology.” Last year he 
assumed the editorship. 
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EVAN LAMB 
It’s hard to begin a story on 
Evan Lamb. One must’ wade 


through a maze of activities, all 
outstanding, in search of the single 
most interesting and important one 
to put in a lead. Perhaps the wisest 
course is that of chronological or- 
der. 

Evan left Corfu, N. Y. High 
School in 1945 with high honors 
and the presidency of the state 
Future Farmers of America. He 
had planned to enter Cornell in 
the fall to study veterinary medi- 
cine, but the army intervened and 
sent him to Texas for a year and 
a half. There, among other things, 
he could enjoy his favorite hobby 
and get paid too, playing his bass 
viol in an army band. His outfit 
played for many U.S.O. shows and 
“This Is the Army” radio broad- 
casts. 

After his discharge, Evan re- 
turned to his father’s farm, but 
later went back to Texas to bring 
back the girl who became his wife. 

Here at Cornell at last, Evan 
kept busy his first year with Frosh 
soccer and Alpha Gammo Rho fra- 
ternity. His musical interest led 
him to join the Rhythm Club and 
then to a job with a dance band at 
Joe’s Restaurant in Ithaca. Raising 
a family and maintaining a good 
average, in addition to the Round- 
Up Club and Kermis have also kept 
him busy. 


Freshmen who are finding in- 


Introducing... 


teresting clubs and activities on the 
ag campus can thank Ev as a mem- 
ber of the Ag-Domecon council. 
One of his jobs in this, his third 
year on Ag-Domecon is chairman- 
ship of the committee which plans 
the program to bring the frosh and 
the organizations together during 
the first few weeks of the year. 
Last spring his talents and ac- 
complishments were recognized in 
his election to the presidency of Ho- 
Nun-de-Kah honorary _ society. 
Evan’s Farm and Home Week 
speech on “Are Co-ops Getting Too 
Big?” won the Eastman Stage con- 
test. In this line of public speaking 
he is assisting in the extension 
teaching department, where most 
two-year students will see him 
sooner or later. Evan’s main in- 
terest for the future lies in the field 
of agricultural economics. His East- 
man Stage speech and a summer 
working for a G.L.F farm store 
seem to point the way towards a 
career in the cooperatives, or per- 
sonnel work with farm credit. 


—B.M. 


ANN FORDE 


Some people collect stamps and 
are called philatelists. Some people 
collect coins and are called numis- 
matists. But what do you call people 
who collect beer steins? Well, for 
at least one home ec senior, that’s 
no problem. You simply call her 
Ann Forde. 
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Ann started her collection with a 
house party souvenir. Then she got 
one from a root beer stand. More 
followed from places far and near. 
Now she has a fine collection of 
steins in her room: tall ones, short 
ones, thin ones, fat ones. 

Last summer, it’s a good bet that 
Ann added another prize to her 
aggregation, a stein direct from 
Germany. For early in June she 
sailed with a group of students to 
Europe when they visited many of 
the tourists’ favorite spots and 
ended up in Munich. 

Anne is from Endicott, New York 
and graduated from Union-Endi- 
cott High School. Here at Cornell, 
she majors in food and _ nutrition. 
This is no accident. Ever since she 
visited the campus as a junior in 
high school, Cornell has won a 
place in her heart. This, along with 


Frisbie 


ANN 


her love for cooking, brought her 
here as an F. N. major. As_ proof 
of her cooking ability Anne won 
the Cherry Pie Contest inher 
sophomore year. Last year, Anne 
was chairman of the contest. 

Other extracurricular activities 
have benefited from her presence. 
Last spring, the Home Ec Club 
selected her as president for the 
coming year. She is also a member 
of Omicron Nu and the Ag-Dome- 
con Council. In past years Anne 
served as chairman of the Elsie 


Van Buren Debate and as a V.P. 
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in Dickson. She also has been ac- 
tive in C.U.R.W. and in girl scout 
work. 

Anne fulfills the supreme test of 
a sense of humor: she can laugh 
when the joke’s on her. For ex- 
ample, before last Christmas vaca- 
tion, Anne caught the sneezing bug. 





Frisbie 


JOE 


For several days she sported a 
bright red nose around campus. 
About the same time the song “‘Ru- 
dolph the Red Nose Reindeer” 
made its appearance. From then 
on, Anne was known to her corri- 
dor as “Rudolf.” Later, the joke 
was on her friends when they saw 
her return from vacation wearing 
a pair of antlers tied with a bright 
red ribbon. 

Yes, Anne takes everything in 
her stride. Always cheerful and 
friendly, she gets a lot of fun out 
of life. 

—R.C. 


DWIGHT MILLER 


It should be a surprise to no 
one that Dwight “Little Joe” Muil- 
ler is president of the Round-Up 
Club this year. His life at Cornell 
has largely been bound up in the 
doings of the club and he has made 
an enviable record in many phases 
of animal husbandry. 

While still a freshman, he won 
the beef cattle championship in the 
Round-Up Club Showmanship con- 
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test. In 1949 he went on to super- 
intend the beef cattle division and 
win the reserve champion horse 
showmanship prize and last year he 
superintended the horse division and 
became champion horse showman, 
as well as reserve champion Guern- 
sey cattle showman. 

Joe’s background helps account 
for his in animal hus- 
bandry. He came here from Kent, 
Connecticut after attending Kent 
School, a private school for boys, 
where his father managed the dairy 
herd. 

Joe was active in the 4-H club’s 
“baby beef” program and one year 
he had the champion steer in the 
baby beef division of the Eastern 
States Livestock Exposition. 

Here on the ag campus, “Little 
Joe” has been a member of the 
4-H Club, the Young Co-ops and 
the Livestock Judging Team. When 
the results came in from last 
spring’s elections, Joe found him- 
self on the Ag-Domecon Council as 
a representative-at-large. Last 
spring he was elected to Ho-Nun- 
de-Kah, the senior agricultural 
honorary society. 

Joe has also taken an active in- 
terest in sports, having skated on 
the frosh hockey team and played 
on the 150 pound football squad for 
two seasons. 

A member of Acacia fraternity, 
Joe is a soft spoken young man 
who has a reputation among his 
friends and fraternity brothers for 
liking a good joke and lots of 


successes In 


... Your Friends 


laughs. It is this quality which helps 
him to put people at their ease 
when they meet him. Concern- 
ing activities, Joe says that he likes 
them better than he likes books. 

This fall Joe’s biggest job will 
be guiding the program of the 
Round-Up Club, which will include 
several student livestock judging 
contests. 

After graduation, Joe expects to 
go into some phase of livestock 
work. He likes working with all 
classes of stock, although most of 
his work has been with beef cattle. 


—M.R. 


BARBARA BROWN 


“Home town girl makes good.” 
This headline could well introduce 
the story of Barbara Brown. After 
graduating from Ithaca High 
School, Barbara simply turned her 
eyes and toes up the hill and pro- 
ceeded to make a name for herself 
during the three years she has been 
a student in Cornell’s College of 
Home Economics. 


Now, with a broad background 
in scholastic and extracurricular 
activities, Barb is entering her sen- 
ior year with all attributes of a 
most outstanding young woman. 
Because of her high cumulative av- 
erage she was initiated into Omi- 
cron Nu, a national honorary so- 
ciety in home economics, last spring 


(Continued on page 24) 
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What’s News 





Election Results 
Of Organizations 


Omicron Nu 


Newly-elected officers for Omi- 
cron Nu, national senior honorary 
society in home economics are: 
Barbara Brown, president; Betty 
Washburn, vice-president; Julia 
Schaenzer, secretary; Joan Goedert, 
treasurer, and Toddy Frizzell, edi- 
tor. 


4-H Club 


The following have been elected 
to offices of the University 4-H 
Club for the school year 750-51: 
President, Don Burton ’51; Vice- 
president, Dolores Hartnett 751; 
Secretary, Anne Hill 52; Treasurer, 
Harry Schwarzweller ’51. 


On The Campus Beat 


Ho-Nun-De-Kah 


Ho-Nun-de-Kah, honorary senior 
agricultural men’s society has elect- 
ed the following people as its 1950- 
51 officers: President, Evan Lamb; 
Vice-president, Bill Bair; Secretary, 
Brad Donahoe; and_ Treasurer, 
Frank Trerise. 


Bacamia 


Officers for Bacamia, honorary 
bacteriology society, for the com- 
ing year are: Michael Wolin, presi- 
dent; Cynthia Comstock, secretary; 
Eugene Nester, treasurer; and Ann 
Safford, social chairman. 


Kermis 


Donald Anthony °51, was elected 
president of the Kermis Club for 
the year 1950-51. Other new offi- 
cers are Phyllis Harvey °51, vice- 
president; Nancy Francis °52, secre- 
tary; and Henrietta Blumoff °51, 
treasurer. 


Dairy Science Club 

The following have been elect- 
ed officers of the Cornell Dairy 
Science Club for the coming year: 
James Paul, president; William 
O’Hara, vice-president; Al Kliger- 
man, secretary; and George Kloser, 
treasurer. 


Grange-4-H Open House 


On Friday evening, Sept. 29, the 
Cornell Grange and 4-H Club will 
sponsor a joint open house in War- 
ren Seminar. All are invited to at- 
tend. 


CORNELL GRANGE 
Welcome All Freshmen 






Home Ec Scholarships 


Eight girls in the College of 
Home Economics have won New 
York State Home Bureau scholar- 
ships. Awarded annually to New 
York State girls, the scholarships, 
worth $10 to $200, come from funds 
established by dime contributions 
of Home Bureau members. 

The winners are: Harriet Baisley, 
51, Mina Brown, °52, Dorothy 
Dean, °53, Virginia Foster, °52, 
Elizabeth Lightfoot, 52, Mary Alice 
Moore, °52, Barbara Phillips, °52, 
and Marjorie Relyea, ’51. 


Ag-Domecon Open House 


Ag-Domecon Council will hold 
an open house for all freshmen on 
Friday evening, Sept. 22, in Home 
Ec. auditorium. A get acquainted 
program and square dancing with 
music furnished by one of the cam- 
pus orchestras is planned. 


Prof. DeGraff Wins 
Professor of Merit 
Award For 1949-50 


Dr. Herrell F. DeGraff, professor 
of land economics, won the annual 
Professor of Merit award for the 
year 1949-50. The award is given 
to the professor chosen by the mem- 
bers of the graduating class as the 
best teacher of the year. It was pre- 
sented to Professor DeGraff by Don 
Richter, former president of Ho- 
Nun-De-Kah society, at the faculty- 
senior reception last June. 
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Saturday Night Is the BIGGEST NIGHT of the Week! 


On Saturday night, the chores are finished 
a little earlier . . . second helpings go beg- 
ging at the supper table . . . friendly yard 
lights wink out like sleepy stars as byroads 
and highways funnel farm families into 
main street until stores and sidewalks over- 
flow. 


The menfolk gather on street corners to 
speculate on the weather, to brag about their 
livestock, to swap experiences and trade 
advice. Farm women track down bargains, 
and talk over news that will be printed in the 
next edition of the Weekly Herald. Young- 
sters splurge their allowances at popcorn 
stands and ice cream parlors. 


Folks use shopping as an excuse for com- 
ing to town, but the thing they really look 
forward to on Saturday night is the com- 
munity reunion. They delight in meeting old 
friends and making new ones. They enjoy 
trading with storekeepers who know their 
needs as well as their names. 


Saturday night in small-town America— 
with its friendliness, and neighborly help- 
fulness—is a breath of warmth in a cold, 
cynical world. No wonder a walk down 
Main Street renews one’s faith in America 
and rekindles the hope that we may yet use 
this Saturday night spirit to bring peace and 
plenty to mankind. 
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1950 

Franklin C. Bishop, who was 
summer assistant in Otsego County 
this summer, started work as assist- 
ant county agricultural agent in 
Cattaraugas County. He also served 
as summer assistant in Otsego 
County in 1948. 

Patricia M. Coolican was ap- 
pointed assistant home demonstra- 
tion agent in Oswego County this 
summer. 

Sally Gumaer became assistant 
home demonstration agent in Cay- 
uta County this summer. 

Alice Jean Kendrick is now as- 
sistant home demonstration agent 
in Chenango County. 

Edwin A. Kinne has been ap- 
pointed assistant county agent in 
Herkimer County. 

Robert Plaisted started on Sep- 
tember 1 as a graduate assistant 
in the University of California. 

Donald W. Richter has won the 
Jim Dayton scholarship, a $100 
award made to members of the Cor- 
nell chapter of Phi Kappa Psi so- 
cial fraternity on the basis of 
“promise of scholarship, qualities of 
leadership, wholesome influence and 
character in the activities of the 
university and the fraternity.” 
Richter is now working towards a 
Ph.D. in ag engineering here at 
Cornell. 

Anne Wadsworth was appointed 
assistant home demonstration agent 
in Dutchess County. 

Jane A. Wigsten was appointed 
assistant home demonstration agent 
in Wayne County. 

Warren M. Wigsten is home on 
the farm in Dutchess County. Wig- 
sten served as editor of the COUN- 
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Earle A. Wilde has been ap- 
pointed assistant county agent in 
St. Lawrence County. 


1949 

Doris Kershaw is now Mrs. Rich- 
ard A. Guba and lives at 419 Inman 
Terrace, Willow Grove, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Jane Masson, of 1588 Ansel Road, 
Cleveland, now is nutrition con- 
sultant for the Beechnut Company 
in Cleveland. 


Marjorie Rubin married Harold 
Frank in December 1949 and now 
lives at 76 Byers Street, Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 

Richard W. Saville, who has been 
working on a dairy and poultry 
farm since graduation, has been ap- 
pointed assistant county agent in 
Broome County. 

Dorothy Schlaphof, who got her 
Ph.D. here, was recently made 
chairman of the department of 
home economics at the University 
of Nebraska. 

Alfred N. Schwartz is studying 
agricultural news sources for his 
master’s degree here at Cornell. He 
has an assistantship in the depart- 
ment of extension teaching and in- 
formation. 

1948 

Victor Hershman is working with 
the Bureau of Reclamation in 
Boise, Idaho. His job is with the 
Project Planning Division which is 
responsible for soil and land classi- 
fication. His address is P.O. Box 
1434 in Boise. 

Martha Johnson, formerly a die- 
titian-hostess at the Hotel Cort- 


land, has a new job as assistant die- 
titian in the cafeteria of Cortland 
State Teachers’ College. 
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Josephine McKennick, produc- 
tion chief of Wetzle’s Advertising 
Agency, married Alan F. Tobie. 
Their address is 950 South Main 
Street, Lewistown, Pennsylvania. 


1947 


Norma Isaacson has married 
Nathaniel Remes last January. 
They are living at RFD, Storrs, 
Connecticut. 

Joan Munger, Mrs. Robert Ber- 
gren since August 1949, is a gradu- 
ate student in Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University. 

Alice Ross, better known to re- 
cent Cornellians as Mrs. W. J. Mc- 
Carthy is now in charge of profes- 
sional placement at the Executive 
Service Corporation in New York 
City. She was formerly assistant 
placement secretary here at the 
College of Home Economics. Their 
address is 19 West 44 Street in New 
York. 

Lester H. Vollmer became county 
agricultural agent-at-large in Schuy- 
ler County. He had been a 4-H 
Club agent in Massachusetts since 
graduation from Cornell. 


1946 


Patricia’ Murtaugh started in 
June as home economist for the 
Dole Pineapple Company, where 
she has the nom-de-plume of Pat 
Collier. Her headquarters are in 
San Francisco but her territory cov- 
ers Hawaii and all of the United 
States. 

Dorothy Taylor, now Mrs. 
Charles Prey, has a son, Stephen 
Carl, born last March. Her address 
is 3808 Northern Parkway, Balti- 
more 6, Maryland. 


(Continued on page 20) 
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rust protection 


for that big farm investment 


Farm machinery is important — it represents a large investment that will give years of extra wear if you 
give it proper care. FALL is the time to protect valuable machinery from becoming winter feed for rust! 
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Pictured above is one of the world’s most mod- 
ern research laboratories—those of the Standard 
Oil Development Co. at Linden, N. J., where 
Esso Products are constantly developed and im- 
proved by engineers and technicians. 


AGRICULTURAL STUDENTS — are offered 
free subscriptions to the regularly 
published ESSO FARM NEWS. Every 
issue packed with valuable articles 
and helpful hints on modern farm- 
ing methods. Write today to: Esso 
Farm News, 15 West 51st Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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Constant research by ESSO helps develop better products for better farming 


ESSO RUST-BAN 347— forms a protective 
coating that helps prevent rust on 
plows, cultivators, discs and other im- 
plements ... provides money-saving, 
all-winter protection. Esso Rust-Ban 
347 can help add years of usefulness 
to farm machinery! EASILY applied, 
with a rag or old brush! 


ESSO RUST-BAN 603 — to help prevent 
rust attack on the insides of idle en- 
gines. Ideal for your tractor engine... 
forms a protective film on inside sur- 
faces, gives a lasting coating to inner 
precision parts, provides dependable 
“lay-up” protection! Obtain direc- 
tions before using. 


See your Esso Farm Distributor for the complete line of Esso Farm Products 


You can depend on 
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STANDARD OIL 


High - quality 
products for 

modern farming 

Esso Extra Motor Oil 
Esso Extra Gasoline 
Essolube HD Motor Oil 
Esso Tractor Fuel 
Esso Weed Killer 35 
and many other 

Esso Farm Products 
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1943 

Ruth Levine married Jack Frank- 
enstein in June. She is a family 
case worker for the Jewish Family 
Service in New York City. 

Wray Medland, a book buyer at 
Stern Brothers Store in New York 
City, married Alfred Ricciardi last 
year. Their address is 138 Remson 
Street, Brooklyn, New York. 

Margaret Steinmetz, who received 
her M.S. here, married Ralph 
Mosher last year. 


Mary Elizabeth Mershon, now 


Mrs. William F. Hoffmann, is living 
at 6227 Ellsworth Avenue, Dallas, 
Texas. 

Margaret Phillips, a graduate stu- 
dent in 1944, is now a nutritionist in 
Boston for the New England Dairy 
and Food Company. Her address is 
21 Sutherland Road, Brookline, 
Massachusetts. 

Jane Miller, who received her 
M.S. here, was married last year to 
Kenneth Crosby. Both are teaching 
at Juniata College, Huntington, 
Pennsylvania, Mrs. Crosby as an 
assistant professor. 


1942 


Ruth Lutz, is working as a gradu- 
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tion that makes our service 
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ate assistant in nutrition for her 
M.S. at the University of Wiscon- 
sin. She was formerly a therapeutic 
dietitian at Spokane Hospital, Spo- 
kane, Washington. 

Jane Scranton \eft her teaching 
job at Ohio State to marry Robert 
Evans Walker. They now live at 
340 East Chase Avenue, Worthing- 
ton, Ohio. 


1940 


Mary Margaret Stinard, now 
Mrs. John W. Hacker, has moved 
with her family of three sons and a 
daughter to RD 2, Nassau, N. Y. 


Dr. York, Dr. Earle 
Join College Staff 


Vegetable breeding work in New 
York State is being intensified with 
the appointment of Dr. Thomas L. 
York to the staff of the departments 
of vegetable crops and plant breed- 
ing at the Cornell University Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. 

Additional research on vegetable 
breeding has been requested by the 
vegetable growers of the state. 

Dr. York will initiate projects 
with several vegetables. They will 
include investigations in fusarium 
wilt resistance in spinach, scab re- 
sistance in cucumbers, mosaic re- 
sistance in summer squash, dry root 
resistance in beans and on the de- 
velopment of a non-bolting high 
quality Nantes carrot for the muck 
and snap bean varieties adaptable 
for mechanical harvesting. 

He will also assist in projects al- 
ready started by Dr. Henry Mun- 
ger, Cornell plant breeder. Halo 
blight resistance in snap beans and 
dry beans, mosaic resistance in cu- 
cumbers, yellows resistance in cab- 
bage and the development of onion 
hybrids will get further study. 

A native of North Carolina, Dr. 
York received his bachelor of sci- 
ence and master of science degrees 
in horticulture from North Carolina 
State and his Ph.D. degree in plant 
breeding at Cornell this year. 


A new member of agricultural 
economics extension staff at Cornell 
University is Wendell Earle, who 
received his Ph.D. degree here last 
June. 
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Earle has been appointed assis- 
tant professor of marketing and 
will work mainly with wholesale 
handlers and retailers on problems 
of marketing poultry and eggs. 
Professor Earle was born and 
reared on a dairy farm in north- 
Vermont. He _ graduated 
from the University of Vermont in 
1946, after having his college work 
interrupted by a year’s tour of duty 
in the Army Air Forces. 

During his last two years at Ver- 
mont, he worked on the Emergency 
Farm Labor Program as assistant 
state supervisor. 

Earle came to Cornell in 1946 as 
instructor in poultry husbandry. 
He received the M.S. degree in 
1948, for a study of labor-saving 
in poultry house chores on New 
York farms. For the next two years 
he worked on a Northeastern Re- 
gional Research Project studying 
marketing of eggs through 
wholesale channels for his Ph.D. 


Joan: “You kiss like a straw hat.” 

Jim: “Huh?” 

Joan: “It wasn’t felt.” 
—berrowed (with improve- 
ments) from the Widow. 
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Slips In The Press 


Couldn't Have Been That Bad 
The final score had her winning 
eight debates and lousing four. 
—Ohio University Alumnus 


Smell Too? 

Socks planted now will bloom this 
winter. 

—Palo Alto Times 
Eeek! 

The mother of the bridegroom 
was attired in a soft, blue, lace dress 
that fell to the floor. 

—Raleigh News and Observer 


Huh? 

For sale: Gorgeous tiny Peke 
pups; fringe trimmed, _ slightly 
soiled; reconditioned for satisfac- 


tion. Wrapped in cellophane and 

tied with a huge red bow. 
—Fort Worth Press 

Third Floor All Bundled Up? 
Wanted: Experienced girl to sew 

buttons on the fourth floor. 
—Newburgh News 

As Long As His Fare Is Paid 
Lost — Thursday night, white- 
faced roan bull; weight, 1400 


20% 


103 Dryden Rd. 


pounds; probably downtown or on 
Lincoln Park bus. 


—Grand Forks Star 


We Caught It Just In Time 

Evan Lamb, *51, won the 1950 
Eastman Speaking Stage, talking 
on the subject, “Can Farm Crops 
Grow Too Big?” 
Cornell Countryman 





Sons Feeling Good Too? 

At today’s dinner will be her 
tight daughters, three sons and 
their families. 

—Syracuse Herald 


Glub, Glub 
While the power company official 
denied any quarrel with farmers in 
the district who are demanding 
more water for agricultural pur- 
poses, he did not deny that he had 
been thoroughly irrigated by their 
actions. 
—Albuquerque Journal 
Must Be Rather Drafty 
The bride was charming in an 
eggshell with black accessories. 
—Washington Democrat 
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Going To College 
60 Odd Years Ago 


(Continued from page 5) 


Ithaca, at that time, was a big 
village just about to be chartered 
as a city. It had some fine, digni- 
fied homes, many of them built in 
the great days which fell in the 
first half of the century behind us 
but in many respects, life was still 
pretty primitive. There was city 
water and on some streets, gas, but 
no sewage system and sanitary ar- 
rangements were still those of the 
farm country. 

The streets were lighted by arc 
lights which hummed and sissed and 
flickered and made shadows as 
sharply cut as the sun makes at 
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Seat Location Priority For 
All Football Games 


BEST BUY IN TOWN ! 


NOW ON SALE 


THE 1950-51 A.A. BOOK 
($46.10 Value) 


A SINGLE BOOK COVERING ALL HOME EVENTS 





14 Basketball Games 





THE VARSITY FOOTBALL VALUE ALONE IS $15.10 
THE BASKETBALL VALUE ALONE IS $16.80 


SOLD ONLY AT 
Schoellkopf Hall — Willard Straight — Mayers Smoke Shop 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 


noon day. However, if electricity 
were in any home, it was the rare 
exception. Such education as I 
picked up was by a kerosene lamp, 
which I trimmed and when need- 
ful, filled from my own can of Head- 
light Kerosene Oil. 

I think I would like to tell you 
something of how very little it cost 
to go to Cornell sixty odd years ago 
and when I repeat these figures, I 
want to assure you that I am not a 
teller of tall tales. | am only draw- 
ing on my stock of exact and un- 
mistakable memories. In the old 
house of which I am speaking, I 
had a little room at the head of 
the stairs. It is true that it was 


small and had only one window 
which looked out on the back yard 
and little garden. It was heated by 


INCLUDES ADMISSION TO: 


4 Varsity Football Games 
($1.80 Allowance on 
Syracuse Game) 

3 Freshman Football Games 























1 Indoor Track Meet 

6 Wrestling Meets 

7 Baseball Games 

1 Outdoor Track Meet 
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what was called a “drum” or 
“dummy,” which was a sheet iron 
arrangement through which passed 
the stove pipe of the coal stove in 
the living room below. 

I think I must have gotten my 
full share of the heat because the 
room was always warm and snug. 
There was a little hanging shelf for 
books, a washstand with bowl and 
pitcher, a pine study table and a 
narrow bed. For this I paid one 
dollar—yes—one dollar per week 
with no rental during the Christmas 
and Easter vacations. 

Then, in the dining room down- 
stairs, I was privileged to eat twen- 
ty-one meals a week for the lump 
sum of three dollars, which by the 
way was by no means the bottom 
figure for table board in Ithaca. It 
is true it was not such food as pre- 
vails nowadays. There was no 
grapefruit or orange juice, no thin 
buttered toast, no salads. It was old 
fashioned fare but plenty of it. The 
basis was bread and meat and po- 
tatoes, with pie for desert. There 
were commonly sausage and pan- 
cakes for breakfast and always 
roast or fried meat for the eve- 
ning meal. Please do not feel sorry 
for me. It certainly never occurred 
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to me to feel sorry for myself. I 
think all of us enjoyed a wonder- 
ful measure of good health and high 
spirits. My own experience was like 
that of my friend, who reported 
that he was in bad shape because 
he “lay unconscious all night and 
when he got up in the morning, he 
couldn’t keep any food on this 
plate.” 

Well, my young friends, who 
were graduated this week and who 
are going to college this Septem- 
ber: If it were not for the spinning 
hand on the studio clock in front of 
me, I would like to draw out this 
tale as to how simple and primitive 
life was at Cornell some sixty odd 
years ago. As it is, I have only a 
moment in which to offer you my 
congratulations and to tell you how 
much I envy you. I congratulate 
you because you stand at the 
threshhold of a new and wonderful 
experience. | envy you because the 
years ahead are yours and you will 
know so much of opportunity and 
privilege. Everything will be in- 
finitely better than in my time ex- 
cept the faculty. “The march of the 





human mind is slow” and you will 
find no better teachers than some 
to whom I gave my devotion. And I 
think, as a sort of final work, I 
woud like to again use one of my 
favorite quotations. It is that 
lovely, lilting stanza from Charles 
Kingsley and 1 think better than 
any lines I know it expresses the 
spirit of youth which you so com- 
pletely symbolize: 

“When all the world is young, Love 
And all the trees are green 

And every goose a swan, Love 
And every lass a Queen 

God grant you find some friends 
When all the world is young.” 


A New Home 
For The Bradys 


(Continued from page 12) 


doors and woodwork. The only bit 
of help which they received was in 
paper-hanging, which Mrs. Brady 
wanted to learn so that she could 
do the rest of the house. She did 
learn, and followed through with a 
better job than some professional 
ones. 


A special room in the house is 
Mrs. Brady’s powder room. Her 
face was aglow as she snapped on a 
small wall lamp to show the girls 
her favorite room. It was feminine 
with flowered wallpaper, fluffy cur- 
tains and scatter rugs, and a pretty 
dressing table. 

Since the house has been com- 
peted, Mr. and Mrs. Brady have 
saved enough money to buy a 
freezer, electric stove, water pump 
and heater, and hot air furnace, all 
of which they have installed them- 
selves. They now live comfortably 
in the eight room home with all the 
utilities necessary for efficient man- 
agement. 

The Bradys have gained every- 
thing in their home through hard 
work and a practical philosophy. 
Starting four years ago with a 
shack and a coal stove, they now 
are the proud owners of a modern 
home, focus of their lives. 

The result of their work is the 
goal of Home Ec’s EH 310 class— 
development of an efficient and 
livable home through the applica- 
tion of every possible resource. 


Octoser, 1950 


Congratulations 
on beginning your 
college career in 
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FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE! 


THE CORNELL CO-OP BOOKATERIA 
BARTON HALL NEAR EAST DOOR 


Textbooks for all courses 
Used books when available 
Notebook Covers Fillers 

Spiral Notebooks 


SELF-SERVICE NO WAITING 


OPEN SEPT. 15 TO 22 
9 A.M. TO 5 P.M. 


¢ ¢ 


THE CORNELL CO-OP 


BARNES HALL ON THE CAMPUS 


Our main store—everything for the 
student. 


Open evenings and every day until 
the rush is over. 


¢ ¢ 


The Co-op 10% Trade Dividend Is Given at Both 
Stores. You Don’t Have To Stand In Line To Buy 
Your Books This Year. 





























































Is the Sure 
Sign of 


POSITIVE PROTECTION 
Against NEWCASTLE 
TRACHEITIS .. . FOWL POX 


OR more than 36 years the name 

Vineland Poultry Laboratories has 
been the poultryman’s household word 
for security from profit losses due to 
poultry diseases. Yes, both among 
commercial and backyard poultrymen, 
in scores of Agricultural Colleges and 
Experiment Stations—wherever poultry 
is raised—the supremacy of Vineland 
Vaccines is universally recognized 
and acclaimed. 


This unconditional acceptance by the 
poultry industry of Vineland Vaccines 
has been earned the hard way. Vic- 
tory after victory has been scored by 
Vineland Poultry Laboratories in its 
endiess research and _ unrelenting 
battles against the ravages of New- 
castle ... Tracheitis . .. Fowl Pox 
oe Pulliorum and numerous other 
devastating diseases. In the wake of 
each Vineland conquest, thousands of 
poultrymen have—for a few pennies— 
through immunization, eliminated the 
risk of mortality. They have learned 
that for purity and uniform potency, 
Vineland Vaccines are unmatched for 
dependability! 


Authoritative literature on 
f poultry dsease control, with 
special attention to the pre- 


@ vention of Newcastle Disease, 
Tracheitis, Fowl Pox, Pullorum and Coccidiosis. 


VINELAND POULTRY LABORATORIES 


° J SS Vineland, 
KS Ata 





This Trademark 


Barbara Brown 
(Continued from page 15) 


and is serving as its president this 
year. 

Although Barbara has worked 
hard to maintain her exceptional 
grades, she has made her college 
days profitable in numerous other 
ways. For instance Barb sang with 
the Women’s Glee Club for two 
years, and during her sophomore 
and junior years she was on the 
music committee at Willard 
Straight. Although time, the ever- 
limiting factor, has hindered her 
from playing as much as she would 
like, Barb still dusts off her cello 
occasionally and plays whenever 
she can. 

As a junior, she was dormitory 
vice-president in Balch, which 
served as a good apprenticeship 
for her present position as house 
president of Tri Delt sorority. Barb 
was an active participant of a 
CURW Freshman-Club. 

Barbara’s working experiences 
proved both educationally and fin- 
ancially helpful. During the sum- 
mer following her freshman year 
and during her sophomore terms 
she was employed at Home Eco- 
nomics Cafeteria. For the past two 
summers she has worked at a coun- 
try club on Long Island as a wait- 
ress. 

Although Barb at first intended 
to major in institutional manage- 
ment, she soon found her interests 
centered on foods and_ nutrition. 
Food testing appeals to her most 
ofall, and with this goal in mind, 





she is planning to attend graduate 
school to continue preparation for 
her chosen field. She hopes to work 
in New York City as a food tester. 


—D.Y. 


Wheels od 


(Continued from page 11) 


standing committees takes care of 
all the routine stuff—you know— 
social co-ordination, freshman or- 
ientation, elections, finance. 

Special committees take care of 
various things that come up during 
the year. Take the library commit- 
tee last year. Lee Oliver (he was a 
big wheel last year—but he gradu- 
ated) headed this job. His commit- 
tee took a survey to find out what 
students want in the new library. 

John Talmadge was head of the 
Barton Hall Dance Committee last 
year. His group co-sponsored a barn 
dance during Farm and Home 
Week. The profit from it will help 
to finance the activities of the coun- 
cil this year. John’s committee did 
a fine job (he’s president of the 
council now) and the dance was a 
big success. So big, in fact, that it’s 
going to be an annual affair. 

These wheels wouldn’t have got- 
ten where they are if they weren’t 
luterested in student affairs—and 
you can bet your boots they are. 
They make an effort to find out 
what they can do to serve you. 

Well, now ’ve told you what the 
wheels are—and what they do. Will 
you be able to tell someone else if 
he asks you? Good. So long now. 





For the finest in 
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Serving Ithaca and Vicinity for 30 years 


INLET VALLEY FARMS 


We maintain a herd of 100 Purebred Guern- 
seys at the farm. 
Visit Our Wayside Market 
Open from 8 A.M. to 9 P.M. 


Attention Freshman! 


js 



















HOW TO SAVE MONEY 


1. Buy Used or New Textbooks at the 
Triangle. 











2. You receive 10% dividends on all 
your purchases—50c on each $5.00. 


3. Open Evenings for your conven- 
ience. 


Farm Produce 

In season we will have asparagus, straw- 
berries, peas, tomatoes, sweet corn, melons, 
cherries, peaches, and fall fruits. Only the choic- 
est varieties of vegetables will be grown and 
we will use irrigation to produce top quality. 


Dairy Products 

The same top quality dairy products will be 
available at our market as offered on our retail 
routes. These products are: Wholesale and retail 
Grade A Pasteurized Milk, Chocolate Milk, But- 
termilk, Butter, Cream and Fresh Eggs. 










You'll enjoy trading at the 


TRIANGLE 
BOOK 
SHOP 


412-413 College Ave. Sheldon Court 
Established 1903 












Nursery Stock 
A complete line of Nursery Stock including: 
Vegetable Plants, Fruit Trees, Perennials. 


INLET VALLEY FARMS 


South on Route 13 — 2 miles from the Plaza 































Evan J. Morris, Prop. 
Open ‘til 8:00 


Dependable Laundry Service 

















The Palace Laundry 


Established 1904 


The New 
Co-op Food Store 


609-619 W. Clinton St. 
Tel. 2612 — 2680 


Grade A Meats 
Fresh Fruits and Vegetables 


Phone 2255 


for Pickup and 


Co-op and Nationally Advertised Delivery 
Brands Groceries 


Sea Foods — Fresh Baked Goods 
v 


On the Save 10% 
“New” Eddy on Cash 


t 
Consumer Owned and Controlled Stree and Carry 





OcrToser, 1950 


Seven Profs Retire 
(Continued from page 13) 


cal means has been one of his new- 
est interests, and he has staged 
many demonstrations on their use. 

Upon graduating from Michigan 
State College in 1907, Professor Van 
Alstine became a chemist in the 
soils laboratory of the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. 

In 1917, he received his M.S. de- 
gree from the University of Illinois 


and his Ph.D. in 1920 from Rutgers. 


COLLEGE OF HOME ECONOMICS 
Mildred Carney 

Miss Mildred Carney, associate 
professor in the department of tex- 
tiles and clothing, has made a ma- 
jor contribution throughout New 
York State by helping develop 
people as local leaders in the field 
of clothing. 

She joined the home economics 
staff at Cornell in 1926. Much of 
her work has been in extension 
teaching, in which she has carried 
on training programs in all phases 
of textiles and clothing, including 
selection, purchase, and care of 
clothing; clothing construction; and 
grooming. 


LAKE VIEW DAIRIES 


TRY OUR SQUARE BOTTLES. FOUR SQUARE 
BOTTLES WILL SAVE 208 CUBIC 
OF REFRIGERATOR SPACE OVER ROUND 


BOTTLES. 





A graduate of Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, she holds 
both B.S. and M.A. degrees. She 
also attended the Universities of 
Minnesota and Chicago. 


Grace Morin 


Grace Morin, professor of home 
economics, has been in charge of 
the New York State project in 
Rural Housing Research at the Col- 
lege of Home Economics since 1944. 

After her graduation in architec- 
ture from the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, she later studied 
advanced work in fine arts and in- 
terior decoration. She received her 
M.A. at Columbia in 1925. 

She joined the home economics 
extension staff at Cornell in 1925, 
and was appointed head of the de- 
partment of household art in 1929, 

Especially interested in low-cost 
housing on farms and in villages, 
Miss Morin and her staff have con- 
ducted surveys to learn farmhouse 
conditions in New York and have 
been developing plans for new and 
remodeled farm homes. 


Charlotte B. Robinson 


Mrs. Charlotte B. Robinson, as- 


INCHES 


PASTEURIZED GRADE A and 
HOMOGENIZED MILK 


BUTTERMILK, CHEESE 


FRESH EGGS 


from our farm 


Phone 2153 





609 N. Tioga St. 


















































sociate professor in the department 
of housing and design, has been 
affiliated with the College of Home 
Economics since 1932. She has done 
resident and extension teaching in 
room arrangement, upholstering, 
selection and use of wallpaper, color 
schemes, hooked rugs, and other 
subjects dealing with home furnish- 
ing. 

Mrs. Robinson received her B.S. 
and M.A. at Teachers’ College, Col- 
umbia University. 

Before coming to Cornell, Mrs. 
Robinson has served as director of 
occupational therapy for seven hos- 
pitals of the Canadian Government 
in Nova Scotia and Prince Edward 
Island, proprietor of a craft studio 
in Boston, and instructor in the art 
department at Hunter College in 
New York City. She also organized 
art courses and departments in sev- 
eral institutions. 


Nancy M. Roman 
Mrs. Nancy McNeal Roman, 


professor of housing and design, has 
teaching in New 
York State for twenty-five years, 
and has spent the past eight years 


done extension 


“One Of The Great Clothing Stores Of The State” 


=~ (7. oe, 
SPORT SHOP » 


CLOTHING \yee@ FURNISHINGS 





The Best of Everything 


To All of You 


Come In and Say Hello! 


>%e< 


SPORT SHOP } 


CLOTHI “oO FURNISHINGS 





THe CorNELL COUNTRYMAN 
























in resident teaching at the College 
of Home Economics. 

Mrs. Roman attended the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, where for five 
years she was also an instructor in 
the College of Education. Later 
she got her M.A. degree at Colum- 
bia. 

In home furnishings classes at 
the College, she has tried to show 
students the needs and problems 
they will meet as young home- 
makers furnishing their first homes 
and has helped them solve these 
problems. 









PHONE 2777 


The J. B. Lang Engine 


Sterility 


(Continued from page 7) 


meets every year to discuss the 
latest progress. 

At the present time work in 
genetics, pathology, and nutrition 
is being carried on at many of the 
major agricultural stations of the 
Northeast. 

Here at Cornell, besides the 
large-scale nutritional experiment 
with heifers, studies are being con- 
ducted on the uterine blood sup- 
ply, development of the bovine 
corpeus luteum, and the physiology 


JOHNNY’S BIG RED GRILL 


(202-204 DRYDEN ROAD) 


Open weekdays from 7 A.M.-1 A.M., Saturdays until 2 A.M. 


“(here (Printing Gets Done” 


of the nymphomaniac cow. The 
Bureau of Animal Industry of the 
USDA also cooperates with Cor- 
nell in experiments on the develop- 
ment of the reproductive tract un- 
der different conditions, and the 
analysis of excretions for estrogens. 
One of the latest studies being un- 
dertaken is that of herds with good 
and bad reproductive performance, 
using for the purpsoe a mobile lab- 
oratory for actual use in field. 

It is hoped that these and other 
projects will help to relieve dairy- 
men of a prime headache—loss of 
milk and money due to sterility. 


A GOOD PLACE TO STOP EVERY DAY IN THE WEEK 


... The finest in food 
... A lounge for your moments of relaxation 
... Entertainment nightly 


and Garage Co., Inc. 


117-135 E. Green St. 









NORTON 
PRINTING 


Home of 1.H.C. COMPANY 


Sales & Service since 1913 


317 East State Street 
ITHACA 


Phone 41271 


Drop in and visit our Farm Supply Store and see 


our full line of IHC Machinery and Equipment. 





Octoser, 1950 






















































Hello Again 


One of the easiest editorials to 
write, and therefore, a most desir- 
able one from a harassed editor’s 
point of view, is the so called wel- 
come-back-to-school editorial. 

After all, as a starter, one must 
merely shout a jolly “Hi, frosh!” to 
the members of the entering class 
and then devote a few bright para- 
graphs to the glories of Cornell. 
Then, a few more paragraphs of joy 
at seeing familiar faces again. Fin- 
ally, one must dwell for a while on 
the publication’s OBJECTIVES. 
Ah, what could be finer, or more 
delightful, than to set down in noble 
ink the high-minded ideals, aims, 
and plans of a great (but still ris- 
ing) publication. 

For instance, one must promise 
to be impartial with news and par- 
tial—but = fair—with views. One 
must promise to satisfy the reader's 
wants in feature articles. One must 
promise to keep the faculty and ad- 
ministration reasonably happy. Fin- 


ARMOUR 





AND COMPANY 





ally, one must vow that the publi- 
cation will, always and_ forever, 
dedicate itself to the joy and well- 
being of the reading public, even 
to the extent of offering to print 
comments, favorable and otherwise, 


from the aforementioned — public. 
(See page three for additional 
facts. ) 


And there is your editorial. 

So you see, there’s really nothing 
to it. Just set down the above in 
more glowing language, adorned 
with a few more glittering adyjec- 
tives here and there. Presto—you 
have a beautiful, and rather empty, 
meaningless editorial, with the real 
thoughts behind it lost in a forest 
of words. 

We'd rather say, “Hello, every- 







You are training for specialized work in agricul- 
ture or home economics, and when you graduate 
you'll want a job with a future. 

Whatever your interests might be. . . live- 
stock buying, processing or sales . . . laboratory 
research . . . foods and nutrition. . . Armour 
offers college graduates many fine openings. We 
invite you to visit any of our plants. Stop in and 
get a first-hand picture of the many excellent 
job opportunities with Armour and Company. 


body. Nice to see you again. We 
hope you'll like the COUNTRY- 
MAN this year.” —E.J.R. 


Crystal Ballin 
ystal Balling 

An editorial in the first issue of 
the school year should be, and usu- 
ally is, one of looking ahead. Not 
that there ought to be any attempt 
at outright prophecy, which for a 
young and rather inexperienced edi- 
tor of a college publication would 
be quite ridiculous. Rather might 
he speculate, guess, hope, and plan. 

Unfortunately, this is a bad time 
for looking ahead. The affairs of 
the world, especially the mess in 
Korea, has thrown the future into 
a well-cocked hat for most of us. 
It’s hard to see past any war. It’s 
even harder to look past this one, 
because there are so many unknown 
quantities involved: the atomic 
bomb, the not-yet-existent hydro- 
gen bomb, rockets, sixty ton tanks, 
biological warfare, and so forth. 

Where the war will lead is per- 
haps a more fundamental unknown 
quantity. It could end at the thirty- 
eighth parallel, and it could mush- 
room into a full scale battle for the 
world. The latter seems more likely. 
What that might mean to our 
civilization is a frightening thought. 

‘There are more personal and im- 
mediate questions too. The one that 
looms closest and most disturbingly 
is the draft. This is a bitter pill to 
gulp down, but an unfortunately 
necessary one. Necessary because 
we have no choice but to defend 
ourselves in what will probably be 
another total war. Unfortunate be- 
cause in the five years since World 
War Il have thrown 
away all our chances for peace. 

We have put our faith in an in- 
effectual United Nations with no 
governmental powers and no police 
force. We have tried disarmament 
and armament and both have been 
equally useless. We have tried an 
Atlantic Alliance, which has been a 
hollow mockery. In short, we have 
completely neglected history and 
the experience of countless genera- 
tions before us. We have been quite 
foolish. 

So here we are, at the start of a 
new school year. Where it will lead 
us we can only hope. 


ended, we 
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~- >" 1MM LP gas tractors are like all MM tractors in that they are 


MM LP gas tractors, equipped with Uni-Matic Power, offer 
finger-tip control of all MM Quick-On— Quick-Off field tools 
with extra safety features. 


MM LP gas tractors cut plowing costs to a minimum by , 


consuming less fuel, using less oil and providing more 
power to do the job quicker and easier. 


’ 


i visionlined for smooth operation. You do not need to stretch or 


strain to see what you are doing. The tractor’s balanced weight 
and power, quick-acting brakes, easy-to-reach controls, and twin- 
disc, hand-operated, over center clutch give you ease of operation 
with greater safety at all times. Jn addition, these LP gas tractors 
offer = the advantages of LP gas—butane or propane or a mixture 
of both. 


so, MORE POWER is obtained by the use of LP gas. Owners report 


that the horsepower of the already powerful MM model U is 
stepped up about 10%. On MM model U tractors the high anti- 


? knock rating of this 100 octane fuel permits a high compression 
‘ratio of 6.8 to 1 instead of 5.4 to 1. MM factory-built LP gas trac- 


# tors are equipped with high compression and cold manifolds. With- 
mj Out their use, power would be lower and fuel consumption higher. 


GREATER ECONOMY is obtained with LP gas because it is a dry 
gas that burns clean and prevents carbon deposit and crankcase 
dilution. Oil lasts several times as long owing to less contamination. 
LP gas also eliminates the washing of oil from cylinder walls. MM 
LP gas tractors run cooler, The time between tractor overhauls is 
greatly prolonged. 


MM LP GAS TRACTORS ARE FACTORY EQUIPPED with 
special cylinder head, special carburetor, special tank built to 
resist pressure, and safety pop-off valves which meet requirements 


. of all states. 
) MM LP GAS TRACTORS are available in Universal and Standard 


models. MM dealers have the complete facts on LP gas tractors 


# and other quality-built MM Modern Machines, Visionlined Trac- 


tors, and Power Units . . . farm machinery recognized for quality 
and dependability wherever man tills the soil in the modern manner, 


QUALITY CONTROL *MM FACTORY BUILT 
IN MM FACTORIES SINCE APRIL 8, 1943 
ASSURES 
DEPENDABLE 
PERFORMANCE 
IN THE FIELD 


MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 





From melting pot 
fo precision part 
in less than a minute! 


A report to you about men and machines that 


help maintain International Harvester leadership 


IH researchers, using die casting techniques, 
have developed a way to make cotton picker 
doffer disks while you count ten. This modern 
manufacturing method eliminates stamping, 
machining, welding, and other costly opera- 
tions. But reducing production time and labor 
costs aren’t the only dividends. 

These lighter die-cast doffers, which remove 
cotton from the picking spindles, reduce the 
weight of the picking drum. This improves the 
performance of the McCormick cotton picker. 

Seeking ways to give the farmer better equip- 
ment for less money is a full-time job for hun- 
dreds of men at International Harvester. Prog- 
ress has the green light even when it means buy- 
ing costly new tools and developing new man- 
ufacturing techniques to improve a machine 
that’s already a leader. 

That’s why products wearing the IH trade 
mark are world-famous for their outstanding 
field performance and extra value. 


Developing Die Casting Techniques 
at IH Manufacturing Research 


The molten aluminum alloy in this ladle is the 
“makings” for a complete cotton picker doffer disk. 


Loading the die casting machine takes only a few 
seconds. Production machines are self-loading. 


Precision parts in seconds. Hydraulic pressure 
forces molten metal into the cavity of the die. A 
doffer disk is formed while you count ten. 


Motor Trucks... a) 


bs 73 iw Crawler Tractors and Power Units... | ES Refrigerators and Home Freezers... thy 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


Chicago 1, Illinois 
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